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Christmas  Apple  Campaign 

THE  Arboretum  Apple  Campaign  is  in  its  final  phase, 
Christmas  cartons  winging  their  way  East,  West, 
North,  and  South.  The  response  to  date  of  the  general 
public  and  the  buyers  and  receivers  of  our  apples  last 
year  and  the  year  before  has  been  very  good,  but  we  had 
hoped  for  more  orders  from  Arboretum  Foundation  mem- 
bers. We  still  believe  they  will  come  in  to  swell  our  funds 
which  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum.  This  is  a 
reminder  that  for  Christmas  delivery  to  be  insured,  orders 
should  be  in  by  December  12th  at  the  latest.  The  10- 
pound — 12  apple — carton  is  $2.00,  and  the  35-pound — 
40  apple — carton  is  $5.50,  both  prices  including  attractive- 
holiday  packing  and  prepaid  express  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Orders  are  accepted  at  the  office  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  at  5532  White  Building,  at  Ernst 
Hardware  Co.,  and  at  the  Hollywood  Gardens  in  the 
Olympic  Hotel. 


Rhododendron  W ardii 

By  A.  P.  Frederickson 

WITH  the  demands  from  the,  general  public  for  red 
rhododendrons,  it  would  seem  that  the  desire  should 
be  easily  satisfied  if  this  is  what  is  wanted.  Of  the  recorded 
species  rhododendrons  now  close  to  1 ,000  in  number,  a large 
percentage  of  them  have  strains  of  red  in  them  ranging 
from  the  light  shell  apple  blossom  pinks  of  the  Fortunei 
series,  to  the  oxblood  reddish  black  of  R.  haemaleum  in  the 
neriiflorum  series,  subseries  sanguineum. 

Continuing  these  strains  of  reds  into  the  various  hybrids 
of  the  species  or  parent  plants,  certainly  everyone  should 
soon  have  a red  rhododendron  if  they  want  one.  But  to  the 
more  experienced  gardener,  it  must  be  a relief  from  these 
reds  and  the  ever-present  lilac  color  strain  in  our  native 
R.  macrophylleum  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  native  R. 
catawbiense  of  the  East  Coast  and  their  numerous  old-fash- 
ioned hybrids,  to  flower  the  soft  yellows  of  the  R.  campylo- 
carpum  hybrids,  or  if  we  are  patie.nt  enough  for  time,  the 
species  themselves,  as  for  example — R.  Wardii. 

Rhododendron  Wardii,  a species,  is  well  worth  this  effort. 
We  should  expect  that  the  rhododendron  bearing  the  name 
of  its  collector  and  discoverer — Captain  Kingdon  Ward- 
one  of  the  first  three  names  in  rhododendron  expeditionary 
collecting  history,  should  be  worthy  of  its  name. 

Its  flower  is  a bright  yellow,  if  a good  specimen,  and 
slightly  fleshy  and  cup  shaped.  The  flowers  appear  in  a 
racemose  umbel  of  7 to  14  in  number  in  a rather  loose  fash- 
ion. It  usually  flowers  in  May,  is  given  a C hardiness 
and  a three-star  rating  by  the  English  Rhododendron 
Association. 

Its  leaves  are  oblong — elliptic,  sometimes  semi-orbicular 
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but  much  less  so  than  its  relative  R.  Thomsonii  (the  type 
in  this  series)  and  lighter  green.  R.  Wardii  is  in  Series 
Thomsonii,  subseries  Souliei.  In  its  native  habitat  in  West- 
ern \ unnan  in  Southeast  China,  the  shrub  attains  a height 
of  15  to  20  feet  but  in  cultivation,  8-  to  10-year-old  plants, 
lather  bushy  in  width,  seldom  are  higher  than  three  to  four 
feet. 

It  has  always  been  most  interesting  to  the  writer  to  glean 
bits  of  information  of  certain  species  from  notes  made  in 
the  field  by  expeditionary  collectors  pertaining  to  rhododen- 
drons in  their  native  locations. 

In  the  published  letters  of  George  Forrest,  written 
during  his  1917-1922  expedition  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  in 
England,  who  perhaps  propagated  a greater  quantity  of 
rhododendron  seeds  from  the  expeditions  of  George  Forrest, 
C apt.  Kingdon  Ward  and  Reginald  Farr  than  any  other 
man,  we  find  these  pertinent  words  pertaining  to  the  R. 
Wardii,  the  namesake  of  his  contemporary. 

“During  the,  three  years  those  portions  of  the  Mekong- 
Yangtze  divide  crossed  by  the  Li-ti-ping  and  Kari  Passes 
were  well  searched,  but  few  novelties  were  added  to  our 
previous  collections.  That  portion  of  the  range  lies  too  far 
south  and  is  not  of  sufficient  altitude  to  bear  the  masses  of 
rhododendrons  seen  further  north.  One  of  the  finest  col- 
lected there  is  R.  litiense,  a beautiful  yellow-flowered  species 
of  the  Souliei  group.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  considered  a 
yellow-flowered  R.  Souliei,  for  it  has  much  the  same  habit, 
rounded  and  symmetrical,  the  same  form  of  foliage  and 
corolla,  and  flowers  freely.  The  blooms  are  a clear,  soft 
shade  of  yellow,  and,  as  with  others  of  its  group,  R.  Wardii 

and  R.  croceum,  those  are  of  a much  deeper  shade  in  bud 

almost  orange  and  are  invariably  tipped  flame  crimson. 
Another  point  in  common  they  also  have:  their  habitat, 
shady  and  somewhat  sheltered  situations  on  the  margins  of 
thickets  and  forests.” 

The  last  few  words  of  the  paragraph  are  italicized  by 
this  writer  as  being  a clue  to  the  apparent  unhappiness  of 
the  writer  s R.  Wardii  in  our  own  garden.  This  fall  the 
shrub  has  been  moved  to  a position  of  almost  continuous 
spotted  shade  and  protection  from  direct  drafts.  In  even 
partial  direct  sun  during  the  day  the  leaves  curve  or  twist 
and  wrinkle  to  protect  the  leaf  stems  and  veins  as  they  also 
do  in  the  winds  or  drafts  which  makes  the  otherwise  neat 
habit  of  the  attractive  shrub  rather  shabby  and  unkempt  in 
appearance. 

The  Plant  Disposal  Committee  of  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation has  recently  acquired  a few  R.  Wardii  by  exchange 
which  have  now  been  placed  in  the  Thomsonii  section  of 
Rhododendron  Glen,  and,  while  these  shrubs  are  about 
eight  years  old,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  set  flower  buds 
for  ne.xt  spring’s  blooming.  We  trust  to  flower  it  the  follow- 
ing year  so  the  public  may  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
its  beauty. 


Floriculture  in  England 

By  H.  Perl  see 

(Reprinted  from  “Grower  Talks,”  August,  1941) 

IN  ENGLAND,  things  look  rather  different  than  in  the 
United  States.  Although  no  bombings  ever  can  kill  the 
deep  love  of  beauty  and  flowers  in  an  Englishman’s  heart, 
in  this  hour  of  danger,  the  country’s  food  supply  ranks  first. 

Up  to  now,  London  has  courageously  kept  up  its  very 
interesting  regular  flower  shows  (with  just  a break  at  the 
worst  time  of  bombing)  arranged  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  These  exhibitions  always  give  a vivid  picture 
of  what  the  very  best  nurserymen,  horticultural  institutes, 
and  private  gardens  are  producing  at  the  time,  chiefly 
in  the  flower  line,  but  now  increasingly  for  educational  and 
advisory  purposes  in  high-grade  vegetable  and  fruit. 

There  are  still  masses  of  cut  flowers  (carnations,  roses, 
etc.)  sold  in  shops  and  on  the  streets.  There  is  still  that 
magic  beauty  of  radiant  flower  borders,  rare  shrubs,  and 
vines  in  peaceful  college  grounds  and  public  parks;  there, 
is  above  all  the  indescribable  variety  and  loveliness  of 
flowers  round  the  private  house  and  lawn,  reflecting  the 
personal  taste,  and  skill  of  its  owner,  for,  remember,  this  is 
the  country  of  passionate  flower  lovers  and  natural  garden- 
ers, blessed  by  a happy  climate.  . . . 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
visitors  are  no  longer  so  interested  in  floricultural  nurseries 
(with  a few  exceptions),  as  many  greenhouses  have  now 
been  given  up  to  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  cucumbers,  while 
frames  are  used  to  raise  vegetable  plants  for  sale.  Prices 
for  ripe  tomatoes,  which  had  soared  to  fantastic  heights, 
have  only  recently  been  regulated  by  the  ministry  of  food. 

Apart  from  the,  raising  of  early  vegetables,  which  always 
get  good  prices,  the  government’s  ‘‘Dig  for  Victory  Cam- 
paign” has  had  a marvelous  response  from  all  classes  of  the 
English  nation.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  men  and  women, 
of  all  professions  and  types  imaginable,  have  united  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  expert  horticulturist  and  nursery- 
man to  make  efficient  use  of  every  square  yard  available  for 
vegetable  production.  It  is  rather  a striking  experience  to 
see  large  scale  nurseries,  like  those  of  Dartington  Hall, 
Totnes  (Dorothy  Straight-Elmhirst)  reducing  their  vast 
stocks  of  valuable  alpines,  perennials,  bulbs,  roses  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  to  a few  specimens,  just  enough  to  keep  up  the 
assortment,  while  most  of  the  land  is  ploughed  up  to  grow 
human  food.  Happily  the  wonderful  park  at  Dartington  is 
still  kept  up  to  standard.  All  over  the  country  a lot  of  pre- 
cious plant  material  is  being  collected  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  appeal  headed  by  the  King  and  Queeu. 
These  plants  are  exhibited  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Red 
Cross  funds  with  very  good  results.  It  is  a great  comfort  to 
know  that  institutions  like  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s Gardens  at  Wisley  and  the  famous  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Ivew  and  Edinburgh  do  their  utmost  to  preserve 
their  rare  plants  through  this  crisis  .... 
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Reference  Books 

A FEW  amateur  growers,  and  most  certainly  all  pro- 
fessional plantsmen,  should  avail  themselves  of  two 
new  books.  One  of  them  is  “Hortus  Second”  by  L.  H. 
Bailey  and  Ethel  Zoe  Bailey;  the  other  is  “Standardized 
Plant  Names,”  published  by  the  American  Joint  Committee 
on  Horticultural  Nomenclature.  These  are  recommended 
both  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  caliber  of  Northwest 
nurserymen’s  catalogues  and  also  to  give  a standard  basis 
for  the  use  of  scientific  and  common  names. 


Rhododendron  Disease 

THE  following  information  is  taken  from  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Glenn  A.  Huber,  plant  pathologist  at 
the  Western  Washington  Experiment  Station  at  Puyallup, 
to  Mr.  A.  P.  Fredrickson.  We  feel  that  this  is  information 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you  who  attempt  to  grow 
rhododendrons  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

“The  Tip  blight’  or  ‘die  back’  is  caused  by  a fungus  and 
is  not  a virus.  Spraying  for  the  control  of  this  disease  at 
this  time  of  the  year  would  be  of  no  avail.  Spraying  is  most 
effective  following  flowering  in  the  spring.  Primary  infection 
is  through  the  flowers  and  after  infection  takes  place  the 
organism  advances  into  the  twig.  It  also  attacks  the  leaves 
when  it  advances  in  the  new  developing  shoot.  When  this 
disease  occurs  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  flower  by  break- 
ing off  the  flower  cluster  just  as  soon  as  the,  flower  starts 
to  wilt  or  fade.  In  removing  the  flower  clusters  one  should 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  side  bud,  as  these  buds  produce 
the  new  shoots.  Immediately  upon  removing  the  flowers 
one  should  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  a strength  of 
4-4-50.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  add  some  type  of 
spreader  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  order  to  get  good  cov- 
erage. of  the  new  shoot  buds.” 

i i i 

A Brief  History  of  Gardening 

( Continued  from  October) 

Japanese  Gardens 

THE  first  real  gardens  in  Japan  were  made  in  the  Sixth 
Century,  A.D.,  in  connection  with  the  monasteries  of 
Bioda-In  at  Uji  and  Todiajia  and  Kofukeiji  at  Nara.  Japa- 
nese writers  point  to  India  as  the  original  source  for  the 
ideas  of  garden  composition.  The  influence  of  India  on  gar- 
dening in  Japan  was  one  of  religion  and  sentiment  rather 
than  of  method  and  arrangement,  for  it  is  to  China  that  the 
Japanese  owe  their  first  lessons  in  the  practical  side  of 
landscape  architecture. 

One  will  nearly  always  find  in  a Japanese  garden  certain 
definite  things.  Among  these  are  the  garden  stones  which 
are  considered  necessary  if  the  natural  scenery  is  at  all 
interpreted.  The  size  of  the  stones  gives  the  key  for  the 
rest  of  the  garden  materials  which  are  close  by.  There  may 
be  as  many  as  100  rocks  in  a garden  or  as  few  as  5,  this 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  garden.  The.  rocks  are  supposed 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been 
placed  there  by  natural  forces.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
apply  sex  to  the  rocks,  thus  fitting  contrasts  in  composition 
are  easily  made.  A religious  meaning  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  rocks  by  giving  them  the  names  of  the,  principal 
Buddhist  deities.  It  has  been  so  established  that  never 
would  a Japanese  gardener  omit  from  the  garden  the 
“Guardian  Stone,”  or  the  “Stone  of  Worship,”  or  the  “Stone 
of  the  Two  Deities.”  The  stones  receive,  their  names  from 
the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  landscape  as  “Mountain 
Summit  Stone,”  or  from  the  real  function  as  “Torrent- 
breaking Stone.”  Certain  groupings  of  stones  are  considered 
best  for  particular  situations.  (1)  The  Statue  stone  and 
Flat  stone  are  used  on  the  edge  of  a lake  or  stream.  (2) 
The  Statue  stone  with  the  Low  Vertical  stone  is  placed 
near  a clump  of  trees.  (3)  The  Statue  stone,  the  Low  Ver- 
tical and  the  Recumbent  Ox  are  put  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cascade  or  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  (4)  The  Low  Vertical, 
Arching  and  Flat  are  situated  at  the  base  of  a waterfall. 
(5)  The  Statue,  Recumbent  Ox  and  Flat  are  put  near  the 
garden  entrance.  Stones  with  their  tops  bent  are  considered 
diseased  and  are  not  used.  Stepping  stones  constitute  one 


of  the  principal  features  of  the  tea  garden  and  are,  nearly 
always  found  in  all  gardens. 

The  garden  lanterns  are  also  important  in  the  garden. 
Of  these  there  are  a number  of  different  kinds,  each  one 
having  its  particular  function.  The  “standard  lantern”  was 
first  erected  in  the  Seventh  Century  by  Prince  Iruhiko,  as 
protection  against  robbers.  These,  are  especially  found  in  the 
grounds  of  important  shrines  and  mausolea,  and  are  not 
primarily  for  the  light  which  they  might  offer  at  night,  but 
for  the  contrast  which  they  offer  as  architectural  features 
against  the  natural  background.  They  vary  in  height  from 
6 to  18  feet,  and  are  usually  made  of  granite  or  seynite. 
Another  type  of  garden  lantern  is  known  as  the  “Snow 
scene  lantern,”  on  account  of  the  important  position  they 
assume  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  very  wide  in 
proportion  to  their  height  and  are  covered  with  a large, 
almost  umbrella  shaped  roof.  These  are  often  overshadowed 
by  the  crooked  branch  of  some  evergreen.  The  bronze  lan- 
terns are  used  to  quite  an  extent.  They  are  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  veranda  eaves  of  the  house  or  tea  room,  so 
that  they  overhang  the  garden  water  basins  placed  nearby. 

The  pagoda  is  another  favored  ornament  of  the.  garden. 
It  is  constructed  in  2,3,  5 or  more  separately  roofed  stages, 
and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Chinese  pagoda,  though  of 
more  rude  proportions.  The  most  usual  forms  are  copied 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  but  there  seems  to  be  more 
variety  and  license  allowed  in  the  form  of  the,  pagoda  than 
in  any  other  garden  ornament.  They  make  a very  pic- 
turesque appearance  when  placed  amid  evergreens. 

Water  basins  are  found  in  Japanese  gardens  generally 
quite  close  to  the  building  but  at  the  same,  time  they  are 
part  of  the  garden  itself.  At  one  side  of  a basin  there  is  a 
screen  made  of  bamboo  or  rush  work  which  separates  the 
basin  from  the  wall  of  the,  lavatory.  In  the  larger  places 
the  water  basins  are  not  used  as  places  in  which  the  hands 
may  be  rinsed,  but  rather  as  ornamental  features.  There  are 
many  shapes  quite  commonly  used,  as  the  “Ornamental 
Water  Basin,”  the  “Date-shaped  Basin,”  the  “Bridge  Post 
Basin,”  the  “Oven-shaped  Basin”  and  the  “Round  Star 
Basin.” 

The  Japanese  surround  their  gardens  with  walls,  fences 
or  hedges.  The  more  common  walls  are  made  of  mud  and 
tile,  and  are  then  plastered.  The,  whole  is  covered  with  a 
tile  roof  which  projects  a little  beyond  the  sides  of  the  wall. 
The  wooden  fences  are  often  charred  in  order  that  a pic- 
turesque effect  may  be  obtained,  while  in  the  close  bamboo 
fences,  the  freshly  cut  strips  are  placed  so  that  their  green 
may  be  seen  from  both  sides.  The  manner  of  tying  the  parts 
together  and  the  kind  of  cord  as  well  as  the  manner  of  tying 
and  the  looping  of  the,  strands  are  matters  of  great  im- 
portance. Upon  the  open  bamboo  fences  decorative  climb- 
ing plants,  such  as  wild  roses,  wisteria  and  passion  flowers, 
are  generally  trained.  The  hedges  vary  in  height  from  6 to 
16  feet  and  are  usually  of  yew  or  box  and  are  trimmed  into 
a form  which  is  generally  square.  Sometimes  they  are 
pierced  by  arched  openings  instead  of  with  wooden  gates. 

Even  the  smallest  garden  should  have  at  least  two  gates, 
one  forming  the,  principal  entrance  and  the  other  for  a 
back  entrance.  The  large  gardens  have,  very  handsome  gate 
buildings,  but  the  general  one  has  an  entrance  which  con- 
sists of  two  vertical  posts  with  a cross  tie  which  is  framed 
between  them  at  a point  some  little  distance  from  the  top, 
but  roofed  gateways  are  also  very  common.  The  portal  of 
the  garden  entrance  is  often  overhung  by  the  branch  of  an 
old  pine,  making  the  approach  to  the  garden  attractive. 

The  garden  well  is  another  feature  which  is  indispensable. 
The  border  of  the  well  is  generally  of  stone,  but  in  some 


gardens  a square  border  of  rough  logs  is  used.  The  bucket 
is  either  round  or  square  and  is  made  to  look  as  antique  as 
possible. 

The  bridges  found  in  a Japanese,  garden  are  made  of 
stone,  wood  or  wattle  work  and  covered  with  earth.  The 
stone  bridges  are  generally  of  one  slab  and  if  it  is  at  all 
arched  it  is  so  much  the  better.  The  wooden  bridges  give 
one  the  impression  that  they  are  trying  to  make  as  long  a 
course  as  possible  for  the  planks  are  so  laid  that  a very 
zigzag  path  must  be  followed. 

( Continued  next  month ) 
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ALL  the  members  of  the  Foundation  should  know  of 
the  fine  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Arboretum  by 
various  interested  organizations  and  individuals.  Some  time 
ago  the  western  unit  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  Society 
asked  for  and  received  permission  to  plan,  plant  and  main- 
tain the  rather  extensive  rock  garden  tract  near  the  Madison 
Street  entrance.  It  would  do  all  of  you  good  to  visit  that 
area  some  Saturday  morning  to  watch  (or  help)  the,  several 
members  as  they  weed,  spade  and  plant.  We  are  all  pleased 
with  the  intensiveness  of  this  effort  of  the  Society  and 
want  them  to  know  that  it  has  not  gone,  unnoticed. 

Other  groups  which  have  undertaken  actual  work  tasks 
at  the  Arboretum  are  most  deserving  of  our  thanks.  The 
Amateur  Gardeners  have  accomplished  some  fine  things  at 
the  greenhouses;  Arboretum  Unit  No.  7 turned  out  almost 
en  masse  one  Tuesday  recently  to  help  with  several  green- 
house details.  Arboretum  Unit  No.  2 and  Lake  Washington 
Garden  Club  Unit  No.  5 are  both  helping  with  the,  furnish- 
ing of  one  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  office  building  which 
will  be  used  to  house  watchmen. 

Mr.  Carol  Wieting,  now  conducting  a professional  class 
in  horticulture,  is  also  making  a substantial  contribution  to 
the  greenhouse  work.  He  and  the  members  of  the  class  work 
two  evenings  each  week  and  thereby  free  our  small  per- 
manent staff  for  the  many  other  tasks  that  need  attention 
at  this  season. 

■f  i i 

THOSE  of  you  who  are  poisoned  by  handling  florists’ 
primroses  will  be  interested  in  the  following  note  taken 
from  the  Florists’  Review:  “The  remedy  (for  primrose 
poisoning)  that  brought  me  relief  is  a nationally  advertised 
product  called  Tetterine,  available  at  any  drug  store.  I was 
so  allergic  to  primulas  that  just  to  touch  a plant  caused 
me  so  much  irritation  that  I could  not  sleep.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  wear  rubber  gloves  whenever  I worked  with 
the  plants.  I am  not  advertising  Tetterine,  but  I want  to 
help  anyone,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  affected  by 
these  plants.” — L.  T.,  Okla. 

i i i 

THOSE  of  you  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  rare  types  of  plants  would  do  well  to  inquire  at 
local  nurseries  before  sending  far  afield  for  them.  At 
least  three  of  our  plantsmen  have  many  unusual  species 
and  varieties  that  deserve  more  widespread  use. 

i i i 

OUR  REQUEST  for  bulbils  of  Lilium  tigrinum,  the 
tiger  lily,  drew  a pleasingly  large  response  and  we 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  of  you 
who  cooperated.  One  member  sent  not  only  a large  box 
of  the  bulbils  but  also  a fine  lot  of  good-sized  bulbs  as  well. 
We  truly  appreciate  your  help. 
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